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in the new romanticism ; and it was his rich humanity, the truth
and splendour of his dramatization of both present and past, and
his discovery " that facts are better than fiction, that there is no
romance like the romance of real life,"1 that fascinated Maria
Edgeworth. She herself had a weakness for romance of the old
stamp, in spite of her ridicule of sentimentalism and of Gothic and
other extravagances. The truth is that the deeper romanticism,
the romanticism of Wordsworth and his fellows, did not enter
fully into English fiction until the time of the Bronte sisters, with
their deep-rooted sense of a material world transfused with spirit.
Those novelists who were the contemporaries of Wordsworth
and Coleridge, Shelley and Keats, reveal not the slightest con-
sciousness of that awakening of the soul and imagination which
was of its very essence.

Maria Edgeworth  (1767-1849) has some affinity with  the Maria
school of Bage, Holcroft, and Godwin, in that she embodied a EJ&
social philosophy in a series of novels and tales ; she might almost

be considered as the last and best of that group. But she was not, reasm
like them, speculative and polemical ; and she was not in the habit
of talking at large about the abstract principles which she applied
to the daily predicaments of practical life. As to political ques-
tions, she left them to other people. Her own mind was made up.
In truth, she was not a profound thinker : but she was an intelligent
woman, the daughter of an able man, Richard Lovell Edgeworth,
and the friend of Ricardo and of fitienne Dumont, colleague and
expositor of Jeremy Bentham.2 On the whole, she had a clearer
and more consistent view of the social order than was attained by
the revolutionary school in all their exposures of injustice, their
sentimental contrasts of selfishness and virtue, and their incessant
discussions of ethical and political problems in the light of soaring
but ill-defined ideals. Whilst they harped upon the rights of man,
she and her father were content to point out his duties. Bentham,
it will be remembered, likewise denied that the individual had
inherent rights,even the right to equality. In effect, their insistence
1 William Hazlitt (The Spirit of the Age, " Sir Walter Scott "}.
* M. Dumont is often mentioned with respect in her letters, and in her last
novel, Helen, Lady Davenant speaks of him more than once as a man and a writer
whose criticism and counsel were fearless and far-sighted. Maria Edgeworth
always accepted his criticisms of her own work with deference, and probably
benefited by them.